‘ Sr. Louis, July 9, 1904. 


Four weeks ago we printed upon this page the following: 

We now reckon it a virtual certainty that. Judge Alton B. 
Parker will be the nominee of the Democratic party in opposition 
to Theodore Roosevelt. That he will have a long lead on the first 
ballot everybody concedes; that a great many delegates, not in- 
structed, are privately but definitely pledged to his support we 
happen to know to be a fact. The astute managers of Judge 
Parker’s candidacy predict his ngmination on the second bal- 
lot. We venture the prophecy that there will be no second ballot. 
Massachusetts, Delaware, Wisconsin, all of the “ favorite son” 
States—even,in our judgment, Maryland—will change to the New- 
Yorker before the result is announced, and Parker will enter the 
lists with the prestige of a nomination as closely approaching 
Roosevelt’s in unanimity as circamstances and free expression of 
opinion could make possible. 


That is, of course, what happened. 


It was too much to expect that the Democratic party, or 
any party for that matter, could purge itself of adopted 
heresies in the four years which correspond to a day in the 
life of an individual. But for the absurd two-thirds rule, 
a straightforward declaration in favor of the maintenance 
of the present monetary standard might have been obtained 
from this convention. A certain amount of compromise, 
however, was essential to the eandidacy of Judge Parker, 
and Mr. Sheehan bowed to the inevitable. The result is 
gratifying in one sense, namely, that a sane, able, good, 
trustworthy man has been named for President. That in 
itself is an extraordinary achievement when one stops to 
consider the dominancy which had been exercised for eight 
years by the fascinating fanatic who during this time has 
held the fate of a great party in the hollow of his hand. 
When, some months ago, we printed a picture in this paper 
depicting Mr. Bryan as a dog in the manger we received 
so many protests that it seemed possible that injustice 
might have been done; but when in the protracted session 
of the committee on resolutions, Senator Daniel stood 
squarely on his feet and said to the man whom, with all 
his earnest eloquence, he has supported twice for Presi- 
dent, “You have reviled every man whom any State has 
recommended and have presented no candidate of your 
own,” and the assertion was accepted in grim silence by 
all present as the plain truth, there was left no cause for 
misgiving. The picture was exact, the man himself knew 
it. But votes were essential to make two-thirds. Having 
a clear majority from the outset, Mr. Sheehan implored the 
sound-money supporters of other candidates to cease ob- 
viously futile bickering and make more feasible the con- 
struction and adoption of a candid, direct, and fitting plat- 
form. But the appeal was not heeded, and the inevitable 
compromise ensued. 

The finality is an admirable candidate upon no platform at 
all. We do not mean to say that no good, sound, and satis- 
factory assertions can be found in the official declaration of 
so-called principles. There are several well meant, however 
incoherently expressed. But the main heresy, the one vile, 
hateful, disquieting subject, is ignored utterly. What are we 
to assume? that, saying nothing, the party virtually reaffirms 
the obnoxious doctrine that the vote of Hawaii forced upon the 
reluctant delegates: in Kansas City, four years ago; that is 
Mr. Bryan’s interpretation, naturally. Or that an explicit 
pledge may be expected from the candidate in his letter of ac- 
ceptance. This doubtless is Mr. Sheehan’s desperate hope ‘of a 
solution. But, assuming its feasibility as judged from suc- 
cessful precedents, is Judge Parker sufficiently grounded in 
the confidence of the people to do it? And will he dare? We 
doubt it. Those Democrats who feel that the stability and 
progress of the country depend upon a rigid maintenance of 
the gold standard will have to rely solely upon the probity and 
conservatism of their candidate, or vote the ticket of the party 
which at least was not afraid to make a positive commitment. 
The Democrats, therefore, have failed miserably to reduce the 
issue to a choice between candidates—the only hope they had 
and are doomed, rightfully in our judgment, to respectable 
(defeat. It will not be a money campaign. There will be no 
panic or fear of panic, because there is no danger. Mr. Roose- 
velt, from the view-point of the vast financial interests, may not 
scem altogether safe, but he is getting safer all the time and 
incidentally is inevitable. Those who apprehend that Mr. Bel- 
mont is going to raise, or could by any possibility raise, a 
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mighty campaign fund are deluded. He can do nothing of the 
kind, for many reasons, one of which is that those most largely 
and seriously concerned will behold no necessity for paying 
tribute to what they will regard as a losing cause, and another 
of which is that Mr. Belmont as a collector is neither prac- 
tised nor popular. Mr. Bliss is an old hand at the game, and 
Mr. Cortelyou is still a welcome visitor in the curious Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. They therefore should do fairly 
well, especially as they will start with the agile support of 
Mr. Speyer and the substantial aid of Mr. Schiff. But there 
will be no outpouring of money such as Mr. Hanna revelled 
in in 1896, when even banks and trust companies openly 
charged up handsome contributions to expense account. With 
two such candidates as Roosevelt and Parker fear cannot be 
created, prediction of panie and destruction of values can 
produce no more than a shrug of the shoulders; therefore it 
will not be a money campaign. For this much Heaven and 
Roosevelt and August Belmont be praised. They talk of 
Roosevelt luck. Why not Parker luck? Was ever an aspiring 
man more fortunate? As Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals 
he was enabled to screen his opinions behind his votes. How 
could anybody criticise what nobody knew? Unele David Hill 
solemnly, and quite likely truthfully, declared to the com- 
mittee on resolutions that he had not the most remote idea 
of what “the Judge’s” financial views might be. Neither had 
Sheehan nor anybody. On principles he was impervious. And 
then the blessing of the fatuous opposition of Tammany Hall, 
with its untried leader, under the tutelage of saintly Cockran, 
the thoughtful Sulzer, and the impeccable Cram, supple- 
mented by its ridiculous train-loads of silk hats and checkered 
trousers! What else could have distracted attention from the 
distrusted, discredited, and disappointed David? If more were 
needed, how quick were the Cleveland conspirators to fill the 
vacuum with their mysterious rumbles of impending land- 
slides, thus cementing the South in sheer affright and loyalty 
to Gorman, to the one man who could beat “ the big feller,” as 
Mr. Sullivan affectionately described him. How fortunate 
also in enlisting the really unselfish and wholly devoted ser- 
vices of three men of so widely varied and genuine abilities as 
Mr. Sheehan, Mr. Belmont, and the sly old rooster fram 
Wolfert’s, to say nothing of the worthy, cheerful, and con- 
vineing members of the “judicial trust ” headed by Morgan 
J. O’Brien, and flanked by DeLaney Nicoll and William 
Travers Jerome, apostles of retribution and subtle persuasion. 
It was a combination irresistible. But was it attributable to 
luck? Weare not sure. He is a wise Judge. 


little will be said 


might and 
We thought we had 
consideration of a 
mixture of notions and phraseology, but it is plain now that 


Of the platform much 
by any supporter of “the Judge.” 
acquired a certain tolerance in the 
we had only searched the surface of imbecility. Goodness 
knows the Republican platform was foolish enough in many 


‘spots and wrong in a few, but it was at least coherent. 


This is a mere hodge-podge in perfect harmony with the 
management of the show. Apparently, as at the Coliseum, 
nobody required a card to inject himself into the platform; 
all one had to do was to walk in. Think, for example, of 
finding in the declaration of principles of a great party com- 
prising six millions of voters a grave insistence that “ We 
believe that one of the best methods of procuring economy 
and honesty in the publie service is to have public officials, 
from the occupant of the White House down to the lowest 
of them, returned as nearly as may be to Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity of living”! A very ordinary imagination might run 
amuck in an attempt to decipher this utterance. It may be 
that President Roosevelt was caught in the act of wearing 
a dress-suit and merits a savage rebuke. But was there no- 
body on the eommittee on resolutions who was not aware 
that Thomas Jefferson also was a gentleman and lived in a 
manner becoming one? And who of the office-holders in this 
great, free, and all-equal democracy are “the lowest”? But 
time is required to analyze the extraordinary document. 
For the moment in an atmosphere laden with coal dust 
the perusal merely serves to intensify the aching of the 
eyes. 

Mr. W. J. Bryan, of Nebraska, comes out of the scrim- 
mage with colors flying. Having nothing, he compromised. 


‘If Mr. Hill would assent to no repudiation of the Kansas 


ity platform he would accept no reaffirmation. Also as 
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conclusive evidence of good faith he would not insist upon 
the insertion of a plank calling for an unconstitutional tax 
upon incomes, Mr. Hill deftly recognized the magnanimity 
of his antagonist, and the job was done. Meanwhile Mr. 
Bryan had performed an act which calls for admiration and 
respect. Instead of waiting for or creating for himself a 
dramatie appearance before a friendly audience, he espoused 
the cause of his friend in Illinois in a very tiresome con- 
troversy, and deprived himself of the personal advantage 
which he might readily have acquired. It was a manly 
thing to do, and, incidentally, so far as we could judge, 
he was in equity, although perhaps not technically, wholly 
in the right. As a matter of fact, such questions ought not 
to come before a national convention, but so long as they 
are admitted they surely should be determined upon their 
merits, irrespective of the desire to please local bosses or 
other considerations. In any case, whatever of credit came 
out of the idle and acrimonious discussion belongs to Mr. 
Bryan. 


The political honors of the convention fall to Mr. 
Sheehan. From the moment of his arrival he was recog- 
nized as the personal representative of “the Judge” and 
the ruling spirit of his candidacy. How well he rose to the 
oceasion and discharged his responsibilities the result 
demonstrates. Not a trick was lost at any stage of the 
game. To the sagacious straightforwardness of a Whitney 
he added the adroit management of a Tilden. His real 
strength lay in his obvious earnestness and honesty of pur- 
pose supplemented by the tolerance and patience which long 
experience had taught him are the most effective weapons. 
Mr. August Belmont was in modest evidence, as, indeed, 
was Mr. Perry Belmont, with many thoughtful suggestions, 
and Miss Grace Belmont, of a family not the same as the 
leading lady in Mr. Kiralfy’s fine spectacular drama, only 
Miss Grace, however, was conspicuous. As for sly old 
Uncle David, a little child could have led him. His satur- 
nine visage was reflected only in a small mirror in a little 
room at the far end of a long and tortuous corridor. in the 
Southern Hotel. He made no complaint, he sought no lime- 
light. In the expressive .language of the honorable Timothy 
Sullivan, “He seen his duty and he done it.” Seriously, 
Senator Hill’s careful and wise self-effacement won for him 
many expressions of friendliness from those who had wrong- 
fully supposed that he was no more than a self-seeking poli- 
tician of the peanut variety. There were no internal heart- 
burnings and jealousies, therefore, for Mr. Sheehan to con- 
tend with, and his exceptional talents had free play. Com- 
paratively few had appreciated how capable he is. Now all 
know that in this earnest, honest, alert, and experienced 
young man has developed a worthy successor of such mas- 
ters of the art as Van Buren, Tilden, Manning, and 
Whitney. 


It is only fair, however, to note the fact that Mr. Sheehan 
could not have accomplished so much so readily for a petulant 
or distrustful chief. None knows better than the wise Judge 
the value of recognized fidelity to party welfare and author- 
ized party leadership as contrasted with apparent desire for 
personal aggrandizement. His parting injunction to Mr. 
Sheehan when the latter left leafy Esopus for broiling St. 
Louis was: “ Remember that Senator Gorman is the leader 
of our party. Do nothing in the way of shaping a policy 
without conferring with him, and accept his judgment un- 
qualifiedly. irrespective of the opinion of yourself or anybody 
else.” This was a serious mandate and one which might 
conceivably have caused embarrassment, but it was such a 
one as those who know him would have expected from Judge 
Parker, and was certainly as fine a tribute as one manly 
aspirant for a high place ever paid another. Of course, 
Senator Gorman unexpectedly being absent, there was no 
opportunity to heed it. Tlad he been here, nobody who knows 
Mr. Sheehan can doubt that the mandate would have been 
observed in letter and in spirit. 


What of Senator Gorman, anyhow? That was the question 
on everybody’s lips for three days. He was coming, he was 
not coming, he was a candidate, he was not a candidate, he 
was for Parker if he himself could not be nominated, he 
was determined to defeat Parker at all hazards. Such were 
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the hourly reports. Nobody’ knew; few pretended to possess 
information that would justify a guess. Even Thomas F. 
Ryan, his most strenuous supporter, could only look wise. 
Whatever may have been Senator Gorman’s real purpose in 
remaining away, the fact is certain that his presence would 
have changed materially the course of events. That Judge 
Parker would have been nominated in any event may be 
accepted as a finality, but the task of his managers would 
have been vastly more difficult if the Southern delegates had 
been confronted by the graceful and beloved personality of 
their favorite son in the réle, for the last time in all prob- 
ability, of an avowed candidate. But his candidacy, such as 
it was, if any, was suspended in the air, and finally dis- 
appeared in an explosion of mirth at Colonel Guffey’s blunt 
likening of him to a calf “ whose ears had to be nearly pulled 
out to get it to the trough for a drink, and whose tail had 
to be nearly extracted to get it away.” It was not a nice 
thing to say, but it was made promptly effective by a declara- 
tion for Parker from the Pennsylvania delegation. It was 
a real convention of the unterrified from the word go. The 
proceedings opened auspiciously with an argument between 
Colonel Michael J. Padden, of Sullivan District, Tammany 
Hall, and Colonel John I. Martin, of the Louisiana Purchase, 
in the course of which Colonel Padden inserted his nose be- 
tween Colonel Martin’s teeth and held him firmly to the floor. 
“Let us enthusiast,” shouted a gentleman from Arkansas, 
and they did. For nearly half an hour the shouting con- 
tinued. Compared with the. decorous hand-clapping in Chi- 
cago it was a Valkyrie orchestra to a farmer’s fiddle. It was 
a grand, joyous yell of, for, and by the people, in no wise im- 
paired in efficiency or effect by the fact that some were 
cheering for Cleveland, a few for Bryan, and many just 
cheering. There was nothing cut and dried. Everything 
was spontaneous, and some of those having tickets declared 
that they got seats; but, as a rule, the presentation of an 
admission card subjected one to a suspicion of plutocratic 
proclivity, which raised an effectual barrier against his en- 
trance. The only sure way was to go to the main entrance 
and walk enthusiastically in. In point of fact, that is what 
the great majority did. Mr. Sullivan said it was grand. 


Of the speeches supposed to mark the line of policy, none, 
of course, could compare with that of Mr. Root in Chicago. 
Nevertheless, the utterance of John Sharpe Williams was 
well above the average, sensible, well phrased, and keener 
in reason than in invective, although insufferably long. Tis 
most important assertion, after an attempt to give Mr. 
Cleveland the credit of establishing a gold standard, which, 
through the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, was to be effective without either free or limited coinage 
of standard silver money, was that “the country was imme- 
diately after the passage of that act necessarily and actual- 
ly, as it has been since, and as it is now and as it is des- 
tined to remain for a length of time beyond my power of 
computation, on a gold basis. I was not one of those who 
at that time thought that the’ legislation was wise, but, wise 
or unwise, the result is an accomplished fact, plain, palpa- 
ble, and obvious to all men who have common sense, and, 
like many another step in history, it is beyond recall or hope 
of recall.” 'This was so clear and straightforward that it 
presaged a satisfactory declaration in the platform. It was 
good to hear, in any case, and added materially to the fa- 
vorable estimate already formed of Mr. Williams’s ability 
and courage. Champ Clark’s oration was a mere yawp— 
ignorant, abusive, false, and, of course, unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

Comparison of the two candidates now becomes inevitable. 
An anonymous friend of President Roosevelt, apparently in- 
spired, furnishes a ‘text in the current number of a magazine 
premising his consideration of the Presidency with the flat 
statement that “of all the public men in the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt is absolutely the best fitted to meet the 
problems and fulfil the duties of the Chief Exeeutive for four 
years from March 4, 1905.” Tle goes on to say “The Presi- 
deney is, without exception, the most difficult office in the 
world. It knows neither privacy nor rest. It demands physic! 
and mental health, wide information, quick and accurate judg- 
ment, alertness and versatility of mind, buoyancy of° spirits, 
and good temper. Mr. Roosevelt has all of these qualities in 

















































































high degree, and in addition he has a reasonable, if not an ex- 
cessive, amount of patience.” The elemental virtues no one 
denies to him. We do not recall so much stress having been 
put upon the physical qualifications of a satisfactory execu- 
tive before, but whether or not they be as important relatively 
as Mr. Roosevelt believes, the Judge fills the bill. In the lan- 
guage of former Senator Edward Murphy, a shrewd estimator 
of true form, he is a good man. While Mr. Roosevelt has been 
wrestling with Japs the Judge has been pitching hay. He 
could not receive his call to duty after the traditional manner 
of Mr. Cincinnatus and Uncle Israel Putnam because, as 
everybody knows, this is not the ploughing season. But to true 
and tried Democratic eyes he certainly does present a great ap- 
pealing picture standing in the meadow patch, a single sus- 
pender securely upholding his blue overalls, and the perspira- 
tion rolling down his tanned cheeks as, ever and anon, with 
graceful ease he tosses haycock after hayeock upon the waiting 
cart. No effete dumb-bells for the Judge. The implements of 
the farm are his. He may not be as hardy with his fists as his 
rival, but, eatch as catch can, in our dispassionate and un- 
prejudiced judgment, he would win out. 


But let not Mr. Cortelyou be deceived by the notion that 
the Judge is expert only with the shovel and the hoe. He 
is equally at home with the fiddle and the bow. A great 
surprise awaits those who have formed the opinion that 
Judge Parker is of a temperament so judicial that he lacks 
the more engaging qualities. Of all the men occupying or 
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seeking high political positions whom we have known, we 
cannot recall one possessing a more attractive personality 
than Judge Parker. He is a real man, honest, intelligent, 
tolerant, and kindly, yet clear in his convictions and firm 
in fidelity to them. He, too, possesses the “elemental vir- 
tues ” ascribed to Mr. Roosevelt along with many others of 
material service to the country in a President. Nobody 
need apprehend an absence of personal honor in the White 
House in the improbable contingency of his election. Nor 
will the Democrats of the West or South find any cause of 
disappointment when they come face to face with their 
leader. He can speak as well as he thinks. While less vivid 
in a personal way than his bewildering opponent, he will 
be found quite as satisfying in both word and deed. 


The ways of politics, after all, are inscrutable. It was 
the orderly, dignified, well-managed Chicago convention 
that should have nominated Judge Parker. The result 
would have harmonized perfectly with the proceedings. 
This, on the other hand, has been an ideal Roosevelt con- 
vention—eager, turbulent, twice as big, four times as en- 
thusiastic, splendidly chaotic. It was precisely such a 
crowd as the President would have revelled in attacking and 
conquering. The tameness of Chicago would have palled 
upon him, but here, in the seductive language of a show- 
man on the Pike, he would have found a collection of 
“Awfully Wild Animals” that would have delighted his 
heart. G. H. 
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Alton Brooks 


Ciier-JupGE ALTON Brooks PARKER, of the Court of Appeals 
of New York, was born in Cortland, New York, May 14, 1852. 


He was educated at the Cortland academy, the Cortland normal 
school, and the Albany law school, from which he was graduated 


in 187 He held the office of Surrogate of Ulster County from 
1877 to 1885. In 1884 he was a delegate from New York to the 
Democratic national convention. In 1885 he managed David B. 
Hill's suecessful campaign for Governor. Following this campaign 


Parker 


he was appointed a justice of the Supreme Court by Governoi 
Hill, and in 1886 was elected without opposition. Three years late) 
he was appointed to the Second Division of the Court of Appeals. 
after which he became a member of, the general term of 
the Supreme Court of New York. From 1896 to 1897 he was 
a member of the Appellate .Division of the Supreme Court. 
and in November, 1897, was elected Chief Justice of the Court 
of Appeals, the office which he holds at the present time. 
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_Tenry G. Davis, Democratic nominee for Vice-President, the son 


aleb and Louisa Davis) was born in Howard County, Mary- 
and, November 16, 1823. He was educated at the county schools, 
and was subsequently superintendent of a plantation, brakeman, 


conductor, and agent on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Pied- 


mont, West Virginia. He afterwards became a merchant and 
nent coal operator, was president of the West Virginia Cen- 
tal and Pittsburg Railroad, and of the Davis National Bank of 


G. Davis 


Piedmont. He was a member of the House of Delegates, West 
Virginia, in 1865; was State Senator from 1867 to 1869; and Uni- 
ted States Senator, 1871 to 1883. He has been a delegate to six 
national Democratic conventions, and was one of the American 
delegates to the Pan-American Congress. He is a member of the 
United States Intercontinental Railroad Commission, and is a 
large stockholder in the Davis Coal and Coke Company. He is 
eighty-one years old. 
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View of Judge Parker’s Home, “ Rosemount ” 


fry) Bw 


Judge Parker’s Granddaughter, Mary McAlister Hall 


The Farm Buildings, Garden, and Poultry-Yard at “ Rosemount ” 


SNAP-SHOTS TAKEN ON JUDGE PARKER’S ESTATE, 
“ROSEMOUNT,” AT ESOPUS-ON-THE-HUDSON 
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